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in 1" In a sense it was true : if the rest of the
world was his prison, and the garden of the
square represented liberty, he was undoubtedly
incarcerated. Or, again, take the story of the
Scotchman returning from a convivial occasion,
who had jumped carefully over the shadows of
the lamp-posts, but on coming to the shadow of
the church-tower, ruefully took off his boots and
stockings, and turned his trousers up, saying,
" Pll ha'e to wade." The reason why the stories
of drunken persons are often so indescribably
humorous, though, no doubt, highly deplorable
in a Christian country, is that the victim loses
all sense of probability and proportion, and
laments unduly over an altogether imaginary
difficulty. The appreciation of such situations
is in reality the same as the common and bar-
barous form of humour, of which we have already
spoken, which consists in being amused at the
disasters which befall others. The stage that is
but slightly removed from the lowest stage is the
theory of practical jokes, the humour of which
is the pleasure of observing the actions of a
person in a disagreeable predicament which is
not so serious as the victim supposes. And thus
we get to the region illustrated by the two stories
I have told, where the humour lies in the observa-
tion of one in a predicament that appears to be
of a tragic character, when the tragic element is